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POPULAR TALES. 


** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
*¢ Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


FROM THE BOSTON LYCEUM, 


Che Deserter. 
(Coneluded.) 


Had the officer been Ceceived by Bertha’s 
project, his conduct would indeed have been 
ludicrous; but poor Bertha was the only one 
deceived, and amid the bitterness of her grief, 
she exulted jn the thought, that her brother 
was safe. Whata night was this for the timid 
shrinking girl—not all the high strained en-, 














thusiasm of her character could uniformly sup-| 
port her under the prospect before her 5 with| 
hurried and perturbed steps she walked the) 
room, sometimes knelt and prayed, and then! 
arose with the unfinished petition on her lips) 
approached the window and gazed on the 
broad expanse of snow that lay before her.—| 
The moon shone bright and clear, all seemed | 
blended into one vast plain—not a breath stir-| 
red the branches, every thing was still, dreary 
and unchanging, like her own sad fate. “ O!” 
exclaimed she, * were I indeed a criminal, | 
how should I support this frightful solitude.” 
At ten the next morning the officer conducted | 
her to the place of trial; the court martial was , 
held in a desolate hall, still bearing evidence of 
the revels of the evening before. A long table 
occupied part of the "com on which were left 
standing empty bottles “nd wine glasses, while 
the lamps still sent forth an odour that pro- 
ved that they had recently expired.—Bertha, 
with her large coat wrapped round her slight: 
firure, stood before theawfultribunal. ‘ Take 
off your cap to his henor,” said a soldier who) 
was near ina low voice. She raised the mil- 
itary cap from her head, and her long and 
beautiful hair, with the whole contour of 
her face, revealed hersex. What does this 
mean?” exclaimed the commander. The 
trembling girl clasped her hands—* I came 
not,” said she, “ to deceive you, but to sue for 
mercy for my brother. If there must be pun-| 
ishment, I alone ought to meet it; for it was, 
I that induced him to desert—it was I that 
wrote that fatal letter.” What letter!” said 
the commander, “I know of no letter—he 
asked leave of absence on the evening of an 
important battle ; he was refused and he de-| 
serted ; now he must stand a court martial.’’| 
* May she not be permitted to tell her short! 
Story?” said Major Falkner, addressing the! 


court. They consented. “ My story is in- 
deed a short one,” said she, * my mother 
was rapidly declining. There was only an old 
domestic and myself with her. She had suffer- 
ed every hardship of poverty and toil, and all 
for Philip’s and my sake, and now she was going 
to die without seeing him, though he had sent 
her all the money he had received. I did 
not hesitate, I did not think. I wrote to him, 
and intreated him to hasten back. I told him 
if he delayed one hour, it might be too late. 
Here is my letter; I found it in this dress 
which he had on when he came. O gentle- 
men if you had a dying mother, clinging to 


life only in the hope of once more seeing her 


son ; if her soul was about to take its flight, 
and yet lingered for a last embrace, would you 
let any obstacle prevent your flying to her? 
O think of the separation between life and 
death, how long and dreary it is! Could you 
have done otherwise than my brother did in 


‘such a trying situation?” She stopped, over- 


powered by her emotion. A slight confer- 
ence passed among the officers. “ Let him 
be conducted here,” said the commander. 
The door opened, and Philip was led in, bound 
and guarded. My brother!” shrieked the 


‘unhappy girl, and threw herself on his bosom. 


“ This will not do,” said the commander. 
*“ Falkner conduct her to a place of safety, and 
see that she is properly protected;” “ I will 
protecther with my life if necessary,” said the 
young officer, in a voice only intended for Bers 
tha’sear. From the first moment he had sus- 
pected her project, and determined to aid it ; 
he felt that her testimony might be important 
to Philip, and though faithful to his duty, he 
had taken judicious measures to arrest him, he 
would willingly have purchased his life at 


the price of half his own fortune —New emo- 


tions had sprung up in the soldier’s heart. and 
he watched over the helpless sister as if she 
had been a being of his own creation. It was 
not difficult to interest his friends for her ;— 
the wife of a brother officer readily offered to 
take her under her protection, in order that she 
might remain on the spot and wait the event. 

Military laws are sometimes written in 
blood. It was urged that if palliatives were 
admitted every coward might find them. 
Philip Bertier had deserted at a time when the 
life of every soldier was pledged to his couns 
try—he was condemned to be shot as a desers 
ter, and ordered back to prison } 

The case with its uncommon circumstances 
bad excited much interest, and it was fully be- 
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lieved that a pardon might be obtained. It! 
was owing, however, to the indefatigable per- 
severance of Falkner that it was at length 
solicited. He had spoken words of com- 
fort to Bertha, nor was it strange that sounds 
ofa more tender import should mingle with 
them—nor surprising that the maiden should 
listen, and finally promise, that if he was in- 
deed successful, her hand should be his reward. 
In the mean time the affectionate sister deter- 
mined to devote every moment to her brother, 
and gained permission to visit him constantly ; 
but when she applied for admission to his pri- 
son, she was told that he had positively refus- 
el to see any one. It was in vain that she ur- 
ged the certainty of his seeing her; the guard 
said he had given his word of honor to let no- 
body enter, and he would keep it. She wrote 
but she received no answer; and, finally, she 
became convinced, that as his fate was yet un- 
certain, it was best for him to avoid every thing 
that would unman him.— With agonizing sus- 
pense, she awaited the event of the application 
for a pardon. At length the pardon came. 
Bertier was released from prison, but doomed 
to bear the disgrace of a deserter, and dismis- 
sed from the army ! 

Bertha was sitting alone the morning 
the pardon arrived, indulging in wo- 
man’s reveries ; sometimes her thoughts wan- 
dered from her brother to her lover, and she 


felt to be united to Falkner, with the approba-| 


tion of Philip, was all she now desired. 
** And surely,” thought she, * he can desire 
nothing betier for a portionless and orphan 
sister.” Suddenly the door opened, and he 


10 


flense s 





stooc belore her !—And was it indeed Philip ? 


duty, but Bertha.” added he, in a low tone, 
and approaching her, “what is his recom- 
9 

“ Brother,” said she, “ why do you look so 
sternly at me, I have done no evil.” 

* No evil, girl,” he replied,“ is it nothing 
to remain months under the“ protection,” as 
you term it, of the betrayer of your brother? 
The spring has come round, and our mother’s 
grave is yet unsodded. I goto visit it once 
more, and then I will hide myself from the 
haunts of men; but tell before I go,’? added 
he, fiercely, ** what is the recompense you 
have reserved for your fprotectur ?” 

“ Philip,” said Bertha, and her eye flashed 
a fire congenial to his own, “I quail not at 
your suspicions, they are not natural to you, 
nor can you cherish them; they are low and 
base! Say but the word, and I will go with 
you to rocks and caverns—so that you will be 
my protector, and once more,” added she 
bursting into tears, * my own dear brother.” 

“ Alas!” said he, losing some portion of 
his ferocity, * what can I do with you!” Ber- 
tha’s hope returned. “ Will you not see Major 
Falkner? he earnestly requests an interview.” 

“ Yes, I will see him,” said Philip fiercely. 
“ O not in anger, for my sake not in anger.” 
exclaimed Bertha. 

« | will meet him as man meets his fellow 
man ;” replied he, “they are too humane to 
bury their fangs in ewth other’s blood, they 
only draw it, drop by drop, from the heart,” 
added he, pressing his hands convulsively on 
his own. * Bertha,” said he, after a pause, 
and speaking more mildly, “It is best we 


‘should not meet; but tell me, do you love 


So pale, so stern, so fixed ! And yet he looked/him ?” Bertha shrunk from the inquiry— 
: 1 . ‘ — . ° . . : 
as when they last parted on the night of her!** This is no time for scruples,” said he ; 


mother’s death, But that scene had been mo- 
mentary, and Bertha thought of him only as 
the companion of her youth. She sought in 
vain for the animated expression of his dark 
eye ; the mantling glow of his cheek, and his 
free joyous smile, all had passed away; he 
stood cold, and abstracted, and looked as if the 
derk hour of the maniac was on him, “ Ber- 
tha,” said he, to the trembling girl, “ I learn 
that Falkner has procured my pardon.” 

. Ile has,” said she, her countenance bright- 
ening. § And it was by his contrivance that I 
Was first arrested,” continued he calmly. 

* He only cid his duty,” she replicd, “ and 
he has compensated, by precuring you life and 
liberty.” 





“answer me.” A glow of indignation passed 
over her countenance, at the abruptness of the 


‘question ; but the tenderness of the woman 


prevailed—and throwing herselfinto his arms, 
she exclaimed in a voice hardly articulate, * I 
do!” 

* And what pledge,” said Philip, * have you 
of his faith ?’ “Is it not pledge enough,” 
replied Bertha warmly, “ that he hasintroduced 
me to his friends ; that his high minded mo- 
ther has embraced me as a daughter; and 


| : . 
ithat | am now in the house of a woman of the 


first respectability ?”’ Philip hesitated, “I 


cannot leave you,” said he under any uncer- 
‘tainty about your destiny—this would be a sin 
ithat would rouse my mother’s ashes from the 


“ Life and liberty ?” exclaimed Berticr :' grave, | will sec Falkner. Farewell.” Ber- 


‘and what are these without honour! The 
veriest slave that stands shackled before his 


master, if he have the highborn feeling of| 


conscious honour, has that which makes life a 
blessing. But 1,” he exclaimed, gnashing 
his teeth, * 1] must drag on the miserable rem- 
nant of my life disgraced, branded for a cow- 
ard and deserter.—Yet this I could forgive 


}' The ) . 7 ” > , s¢ ° 
Packner, for, as you say, he hugonly donc his 


‘tha sentimmediately for her lover. She rep- 
resented in pathetic terms the unnatural state 
of her brother’s mind, and extorted from him 
a solemn promise that no insult or provocation 
should tempt him to lift his arm against him. 
When they met, however, no provocation was 





given. Falkner in a manly and dignified man- 
ner made known his wishes and solicited Bere 
itier’s approbation, 














id 


« Bertha is yours,” said Philip coldly, hence- | 


of Waterleo that an officer in the English 


forth I claim no kindred with her, and yet,’?} uniform marched his regiment into Braine le 


added he. “the time may come, when this! 


nameless, houseless being shall confer more 
than she can receive.” 

‘‘ That time has already come,” said Falk- 
ner with enthusiasm, “ but will you not re- 
ceive the pressure of a brother’s hand ?” 

Bertier turned away—“ We part,” said he, 
‘ forever! bid Bertha farewell for me, it will 
be said in kinder language than I can ut- 
ter.” 

In the usual circumstances of life, change 
of character is slow, and almost imperceptible, 
in its progress ; but a total revolution had op- 


Comte ; the sound of trumpets, drums and 
fifes, with the voices of the commanders min- 
gled with the thunder, lightning and rain—all 
was in commotion, the clattering of the horses 
hoofs announced the approach of cavalry, and 
the name of Wellingtcn resounded through 
the tumult. The English officer ordered his 
men to their night quarters, but for himself he 
reposed not. Long before the sun had risen, 
the ariny was in motion. The storm had pas- 
sed away but the weather was still gloomy and 
unsettled—the drums and trumpets of Wel- 
lington’s army called every soldier to iis post 





erated on the mind of Bertier. Educated by|on the heights of Mount St. Jean. The clouds 
his mother with even fastidious refinement,|began to “disperse and discovered the rich 
and believing that life unless it was * sans fuer fields of rye that lay below, and were soon to 
et sans refiroche,”’ was valucless, he had learned! be trodden under foot, and deluged with hu- 
his father’s disgrace and that he had intrusted,; man bleod. Already the sun had shed its 
to him the redemption of his own name and! broad rays on mountain and valley, and was re- 
honours at the agonizing moment when he flected from the scarlet uniforms and glitter- 
knew an ignominious death, or a still more ig-, ing bayonets of the English, At ten the first 
nominious pardon, was before him —Life had, cannon ball was heard and the scene of horror 
indeed lost its value, natural affections, social; began. Many a mother still weeps at the 
ties, were al! crushed at a blow, and he stood name of Waterloo. The enthusiasm that an- 
forth like a ruin exhibiting the beauty of for-,imated Germany is well known. One old 
mer proportions and yet sublime in decay.,;man sent his three sons tothe army. When 
On his release from prison his comrades, admonished to keep one for the staff of his old 
crowded round him to express their conviction | age, he replied,“ Had Ilike Jucob twelve sons 
of his bravery ; many a friendly hand was ex-| | they should all go forth to fight for freedom and 
tended, but the muscles of his own were rigid their country”? Long did the fury of war con- 
and unbending. With folded arms he met| tinue, the earth trembled with the thunder of 
their advances, their cordial assurances added | cannon. It was not till the sun in the Heavens 
new poignancy to his feelings. In the days of began to decline, that Bonaparte perceived his 
his happiness and dignity, he could associate} own was setting! But still he rested his hope 
with his coarse and illiterate companions with|upon his Imperial guards ; he had held in 
kind allowance for their ignorance; and)reserve fifteen thousand men for a decisive 
though he sacredly preserved the secret trea-/ attack. He represented to them that now was 
sure of his own emotions, his vivacity and! the moment of vic sigs! —'* On, he cried, on to 
happy tact of character had made him a favorite! Brussels."—-" Vive I’Empereur,’”’ sounded 
among his associates. But those that he had) from ten thousand weeeeel with impetuous 
in benevolence and good humour tolerated,} valour they pressed forward, trampling under 
were now compassionating Azm, they were in, feet the we ary and exhausted soldiers who had 
Jact assuring him that they did not think he stood the brunt of three days’ battle. It was 
was a liar or acoward = It was insupportable. | now that the young officer who had entered 
Month after month, year after year, passed’ Braine le Comte the evening before, was seen 
away—not a human eye that had known him | with his sword in hand in every post of danger. 
in the gay and happy days of his boy-hood now!“ God and honour,” he exclaimed, as, terrible 
ever gazed npon him. He had disappeared,; in batile and foaming like the war-horse, he 
and except in the tender and affectionate heart) scattered death and destruction around. A 
of his sister had passed away like a shadow of! new spirit seemed to invigorate the army, the 
the morning --~Though Falkner cherished | soldiers formed into a line, and stemmed the 
Bertha as the dearest part of himself, there rush of the French with their bosoms, and 
were times when not even the happiness of their bayonets. All wasblood and death. At 
domestic life, and the expanding graces of her| length the French gave way. Cavalry and 
children could banish the anguish of her mind! Infantry blended promiscuous sly. The victory 
when she thought of her “brother. There} was won, and Germany saved ! 
were likewise the anxicties of war, for Falkner} The brave young soldicr remained on the 
was brave and received rapid promotion ; all| field of battle, he had no heart to pursue the 
conspired to repress the natural gaiety of her) fying enemy, and he arrested many an uplift- 
mind, and to throw that shade of seriousness|ed weapon as the woundcd Frenchman cried 
over the countenance that is perhaps insepara-| for quarter. For God’s sake give me a drink 
ble from sensibility and thought. ‘of water,” exclaimed a German officer who 
It was the evening before the decisive battle | thad fallen at the first onset of the Iroperish 
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Guards, and lay gasping and bleeding to death. 
The English officer placed the pitcher to his Clara Glenmurry, 
parched “ips, raised him up, staunched and BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY.~ 
bound up his wounds, procured assistance, (Concluded.) 
and conveyed him from the field of battle —{ We learned that Leslie’s affairs were 
The surgeon who inspected his wounds,|much embarrassed, and that he frequently 
declared that none of them were fatal, though |spent whole nights at the gaming table.— 
the loss of blood without timely assistance, Clara’s resolution was at length taken,—* [ 
would have soon exhausted life. When) will see him,” said she to me, “ I will lay be- 
the wounded officer had a litile revived, he j fore him the ruin which his follies will too 
requested to be conveyed immediately to Brus-| probably bring upon him: I will say to him 
sels, where his wife was waiting for him, and | every thing that friendship can dictate, and I 
intreated his preserver to accompany him.—| will request him to release me from my en- 
The officer declined, “ my affairs,” said he, | gagement—for it is evident he no longer loves 
‘are pressing, 1 must away, but give this ring me. * She did so:—Leslie was overwhelmed 
to your wife as a pledge that I will see you both| with shame and confusion—he acted all the 
again.’ extravagances of passion—swore he would 
After the battle which decided the fate of never resign her but with life—and that her 
Napoleon, the names of the English officers re} jection of him would hurry him to some 
who had signalized themselves were recorded | ldeed of desperation. Clara, like a true wo- 
for new honors. None of them had esca3ed; man, softened by his apparent anguish, once 
the eagle eye of Wellington, and among the| more promised to fulfil her engagement at 
first stood “ Philip Bertier, the deserter,” the; the expiration of two years, if he totaily for- 
same officer who had assisted the wounded) sook his irregular habits and abjured gaming 
man, and whom he recognized at once to be forever. He promised every thing, though 
Falkner, though he was not recognized in turn. evidently piqued at her firmness in offering 
Time and hardships of war had changed his! such conditions. I kept a vigilant eye upon 
complexion—and even the expression of his; him, and before six months were at an end, I 
countenance was altered. When he quitted | too well knew that he had privately resumed 
his sister for the last time (as he thought,) it, his vicious habits; yet not so privately as to 
was in the madness of despair; but reflection, | ‘clude the careful eye of one, whose only mo- 
a feeling of conscious worth, and above all, \tive was a wish to save him from ruin, and an 
good principles, brought him to a move ration- i amiable woman from certain misery. His ruin 
al view of past events, and he began to realize; 1 could not prevent. He was arrested for 
that there was yet something to be done. He! debts incurred by his extravagance, and Cla- 
enlisted in the E nglish army ; reckless of life,| ra privately deputed ine to release him, and to 
he was always first to risk his own, to ransom |let his benefactor remain unknown. Leslie, 
others. His bravery attracted the attention; conjecturing to whom he owed his enlarge- 
of Wellington—promotion followed after pro-| ment, and overwhelmed with shame, shunned 
motion, and Bertier felt that the time was!her who would have been his guardian angel. 
come when he might claim on British ground, | and acting, as it were, from desperation, plung- 
the patrimony that belonged to himself and,ed yet decper into vice and folly. Clara’s 
his sister ; yet still be shrunk back, I will\ hopes faded away—her health was affected—~ 
not sue for it,” said he, “it shall be offered her cheek lost its bloom, and her step its 
me,” and he still pursued his military ca-' lightness ; yet her swectness—her angelic 
feer. {mildness remained ete For some 
It was after the battle of Waterloo, that he time we heard nothing cf the infatuated Les- 
presented the credentials left to him by his lie ; at length he wrote, to release Clara from 
father, and it was with no small degree of sur- her promise ; he said he was unworthy of 
prise that he found himseli not only allied to. her, and was flying to a distant country, to bu- 
a noble house, but learned that his father had! ry his follies and his hopes together. This 
concealed his real name, and assumed that of total annihilation of the hope which, however 
Bertier. Joyfully he took the wnsullied! vain, Clara had secretly indulged, nearly dee 
brightness of a name that had long emblazon-' stroyed her fortitude; yet she felt less for 
ed the British annals The battleof Waterloo} herselfthan for him. She sent him, as if by 
had, even in his own mind, obliterated the | request of her late uncle, a large sum of mon- 
memory of his wrongs and his disgrace. ey, and from herselfa letter, in which she 
It may be imagined with what emotion! bade him remember, that although their mat- 
Bertha recognized in the ring that the preser-|rimonial engagement was at an end, Clara 
ver of her husband had sent her, the wedding|Glenmurry was still, and ever would be his 
ring of her mother ! She felt the fullest con-|friend. She conjured him to reflect before 
viction that he would redeem his pledge. | it was too late, that it was still in his power to 
Soon the time arrived, and when the brother|become respectable and happy. We soon 
aud sister once more embraced, their union] learned, to our great surprise, that Leslie had 
was uncloudedy married an innocent and unconrected female 


FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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and had taken her with him no one knew/more praiseworthy. I learned, in short, that 
whither. What Clara’s feelings were at this! he had neglected his business, and become in- 
intelligence, we could only imagine, for she|volved in debt ; that his wife thourh gentle 
communicated them to no one—yet the silent}and amiable, was totally destitute of mental 
eloquence of her countenance was too ex-/energy, and incapable of exertion ; and that 
pressive to leave usin doubt. her passive acquiescence in his follies, had 
“ Though deeply incensed at Leslie’s con-}contributed nota little towards his involve- 
duct, I must confess that to Frances and my-| ment ; and finally that they had eluded the 
self this last intelligence was rather pleasing | pursuit of his creditors by removing, and the 
than otherwise, for we had long ceased to en-| place of their present residence was un- 
tertain a hope of his reformation, and we|known. I forebore to communicate this in- 
knew that Clara had always believed, that in! telligence to Clara, as I knew it would give 
spite of his errors, Leslie still loved her, and she} her much uneasiness, and she remained tran- 
secretly indulged a hope, that his affection for | quil in the belief that Leslie was happy in the 
her would eventually conquer his propensity | performance of his duty, and in mutual affec- 
to folly and extravagance ; consequently, she|tion. About four moths since, 1 purchased 
had made no very strenuous efforts to conquer} this estate for a summer retreat, and we re- 
an affection, which, by being solong cherished,| moved here, accompanied by Clara. 
had become a part of herself. We knew| “ One evening, when we had resided here 
that she would now both from motives of|about a month, Clara was walking alone, about 
pride and principle, resolutely endeavor to|sunset ; she strayed, by accident, imto a nar- 
eradicate fiom her heart, a passion, which it} row unfrequented lane, and seated herself on 
would be wrong, as well as useless to indulge. |a stile to rest. The cottage to which you saw 
Nor were we mistaken :—Clara’s purity of! me conduct her, stands at the termination of 
heart ; her abhorence of the duplicity ap-|that lane, and Clara saw a very young child 
parent in Leslie’s conduct towards herself ;/playing near the door. The child directed its 
her high sense of female dignity ; and above|aimless rambles towards the place where she 
all her fervent piety and steadfast principles, in| satyand on her attempting to caress him, he ran 
time enabled her to conquer all of weakness|away ; but his speed was greater than his skill 
in her heart for the unworthy object who had/|in running—he fell ; and Clara hastened to lift 
so long occupied the first place in her affec-|him from the ground, and soothe his cries. 
tions. And though she could never regard! She carried him towards the cottage and the 
him with dislike or indifference, she eventu-| boy soon grew reconciled to her, and suffered 
ally regained her tranquillity, and could think| her to caress him. On reaching the house, 
and speak of him as of an erring, though still) Clara saw no person to whose care she could 
dear érother, She persuaded me to discover,}commit the child ; she ventured to knock, 
if possible, to what place Leslie had withdrawn! and no answer being returned, she entered 
as it was her wish to screen him and his wife|the dwelling, for she felt unwiiling to leave 
from those miserics in which his imprudence |the child, uncertain whether there was any 
was but too likely too involve them. From /one near to take charge of him—his beautiful 
many circumstances, we were led to believe countenance had engaged her attention, and 
that he had not,as he said was his intention,!she could not withdraw her eyes from his fea- 
left America. l’or some time my inquiries|tures, as he pulled her by her dress towards 
were tono pupose ; at length I learned that|/an inner apartment. A femole was sitting 
they had gone to a town about filty miles dis-| weeping beside a bed,on which lay another 
tant, and that J.eslie was in the practice of person; Clarahad not time to retire, before 
his profession. ‘This intelligence greatly re-| ‘the female, hearing the voice and step of the 
lieved Clara’s mind, and added not a little to) child, looking up, and on seeing a stranger, 
the restoration of her tranquillity. She now uttered an exclamation of surprise. Clara 
felt convinced, that the woman Leslie had| ‘attempted to apologize for her intrusion, when 
married possessed a far greater degree of the invalid, raising his head, and clasping his 
influence over him, than she ever could have hands in mute amazement, discovered to her 
hoped for ; and that a sincere affection for his! view the pale, emaciated countenance of the 
wife would lead to his entire reformation. For once blooming, graceful William Leslie! He 
sometime we heard nothing more of him, | knew Clara at one glance, anda groan of ago- 
About eight months since, business calling me ny burst from his heart. Clara comprehend- 
to the vicinity of the town where Leslie had ed the whole} at once; these were Leslic’s 
resided, J could not forbear renewing my in-| 'wife and child—by a violent effort she regain- 
quiries concerning him ; and the result was ed her composure, (for at the first recognition 
such as | anticipated —for I had never believ-;she had nearly fallen to the ground)—she ap- 
ed, with Clara, that in marrying he had act-;proached Leslie, and kindly taking his hand 
ed from principle, but rather from sudden im-, inquired if he wasill ! Her voice eand mauner, 
pulse of resentment at our interference ; or!no doubt, reassured the heart- stricken man— 
from pique at the conditions Clara hadjhe spoke with some degree of calmness, asked 
proposed ; or frem some other motiye not | her how she came there, and if chance had 



















































































































conducted her to see him die; then recol- 
lecting himself, he exclaimed ;—“ No ! it was 
Heaven sent you hither !—God has sent an 
angel to receive my parting spirt !” Clara 
tried to soothe his feeling, and assured him 
*she should always be grateful to the lovely 
boy who had been her conductor.’ She desir- 
ed Leslie to introduce her to the lady, who, 
she presumed, was his wife ; and assured 
them both that she was happy at this acciden- 
tal meeting. Clara told me afterwards, that it 
was only by the greatest effort she was enabled 
to spsak with the composure necessary under 
such circumstances ; she saw Leslie was vio- 
lently affected, that his wife appeared greatly 
surprised, and she saw at once that all hope of 
being serviceble to them depended an appear- 
ing calm, and inspiring them with confidence. 
She spoke to them with the most soothing 
kindness, and affected not to notice the appear- 
ance of extreme poverty visible in their apart- 
ments. Clara’s manner soon won the confi- 
dence of Leslie’s wife ; she was sinking under 
fatigue and sorrow among strangers, in pov- 
erty, and oppressed witha sense of shame ; 
her husband languishing under a hopeless ill- 
ness, a prey to the keenest regret and remorse, 
was unable to afford her the least consolation ; 
and the unhappy woman, to whom the voice 
of sympathy and kindness had long been a 
Stranger, now listened to Clara with childish 
delight, and looked up to her as a being sent 
from Heaven to soothe and relieve her sor- 
rows. Clara, in the most delicate manner, 
assured them of her wish to relieve them of 
their afflictions : from that day, each morning 
saw her at the cottage ; means were tried to 
restore Leslie to health ; every thing was pro- 
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cured to conduce to their comfort. Clara 
took me with her to the bed-side of the unfor- | 
tunate Leslie, and I saw that he was indeed! 


and child—he felt certain that Providence had 
directed his wanderings to that spot, so distant 
from his former residence,in order that he 
might meet Clara and obtain her forgiveness, 
and that his last hours might be soothed by 
her kindness. 

“ Leslie and his wife had arrived here pre- 
vious to our coming, and had lived in the 
greatest obscuriiy and want, until discovered 
by Clara. They scarcely knew a person in 
the village, and their poor resources were 
nearly exhausted. What would have been 
their sufferings I know not, had not heaven 
so ordered events, that by fixing their resi- 
dence here, for a season, this meeting should 
be brought about. Poor Leslie continued to 
grow weaker, and though Clara feit most keen- 
ly,she continued to support by her presence and 
attention, both him and his unfortunate wile. 
At length he is removed, I trust, to a better 
world. We saw the last duties paid to his re- 
mains—Clara has adopted his orphan, and in- 
tends to continue her kindness to the widow.” 

Frederick Eustace heard this story with 
deep interest ; it excited his admiration and 
respect for the character of Clara Glenmurry ; 
and he secretly resolved that if it was in his 
power to gain her affections, he would joyful- 
ly devote his future life to the task of erasing 
from her heart the remembrance of its carly 
sorrows. His intimacy with Mr. Fairford 
gave frequent opportunities of seeing her, and 
his respectful attentions, and engaging man- 
ners, won her regard—their minds were con- 
genial, their tastes and feeling in unison, and 
Clara was too high-minded and sincere to dis- 
guise her sentiments. She had loved with 
tenderness and constancy, a being who had 
sported with her feelings, sacrificed her affec- 
tion to his follies, and finally forsook her ; yet 
she had loved him while he was innocent and 


changed—his pride was humbled, end he was; virtuous, and that strongest of all ties could 
truly sensible of his former erroneous conduct. | not easily be broken. She was now beloved 
I saw that his love for Clara had assumed the} by one whose high sense of honour, and refin- 
character of veneration ; he hung upon her! ‘ed feclings, would insure her happiness.— 
words, and watched for her coming with the | The unfortunate Leslie was still remembered 
most eager solicitude. He confessed to me,| with pity and regret; yet Clara became the 
with deep contrition, that pique, at her having | happy bride of Frederick Eustace, and the re- 
the firmness to propose conditions to him,’ membrance of her early disappointment only 
Which he mistook for a proof of her indiffer-| rendered her more sensible of his grateful at- 
ence, had hurried him into a marriage with a|tentions and unchanging love. 
woman, who, though amiable, had never been! —— —— — 
the object of his love. He confessed that he| THE TRAVELLER. 
never was worthy of being the husband of Cla-! __ 

** He travels and expatiates as the bee 

66 From flower to flower, so he fromland to Jand. 79 








ra, and that he deeply repented his unworthy | 
conduct towards her, and added, § it was but! 
ust, that he who had alone deserved it, should] _ 

be the only sufferer !’ Clara conducted her- Funeral Ceremonies ii ‘Baplany. 
self with the most admirable propriety, and no} A person employed by the North Sea Com- 
person except one who, like Frances and my-! pany at Copenhagen to make discoveries in 
self, had known the story of her unfortunate,;the most northern countries of Europe, 
Jove, could have supposed that she had ever | gives the following account of the funeral 
been more to Leslie than an attached friend, | ceremonies practised in Russian Lapland ;— 
Leslie knew his days were numbered, and he| Coming (says the traveller) tothe house of a 
felt assured that Clara would protect his wife | native deceased, we saw the corpse taken from 
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bearskins on which it lay, and removed into 
a wooden coffin by six of his most intimate 
friends, after being first wrapped in linen, the 
the faee and hands alone being bare. In one 
hand they put a purse with some money, to 
pay the fee of the porter at the gate of Para- 
dise ; in the other, a certificate, signed by the 
priest, and directed for St. Peter, to witness 
that the defunct was a good Christian, and de- 
served admission into Heaven. At the head 
of the coffin was placed a picture of St. Nicho- 
Jas, a saint greatly reverenced in all parts of 
Russia on account of his supposed friendship 
for the dead. ‘They also put in the coffin a 
runlet of brandy, some dried fish, and rein- 
deer venison, that he might not starve on the 
road. This being done, they lighted some 
fir-tree roots, piled up at a convenient distance 
from the coffin, and then wept, howled, and 
made a variety of strange gestures and contor- 
tions, expressive of the violence of their grief. 
= 





- MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
“In pleasure seek for something new.” 
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FROM THE ST. LAWRENCE REPUBLICAN. 


From the Desk of Poor Robert the Scribe. 
“¥ will bp and bye.” 


Zounds ! sir, you may as well swear that 
you will never do it ! I’m out of all patience 
with these “ by and bye folks. An hour of 
the present time is worth a week of the future. 

Why, I know a bachelor who is as well cal- 
culated for matrimonial felicity as every virtue 
and every accomplishment can render him ; 
but he has been putting off the happy time, 
from one year to another, always resolving 
that he would marry * by and bye,” till the best 
ten years of his life are gone, and he is still 
“resolving” and I fear “ wiil die the same.” 

He that would gather the roses of matri- 
mony must wed inthe May of life. 
wish only the withered leaves and the thorns, 
why, poor Richard, says, put it off till Septem- 
ber,— Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

I made a visit last winter to see my old 
friend Jeremy Careless. When he put my 
horses into the stable, he took me to his barn 
floor to see some fine white wheat he had just 
threshed. I observed to him that one of the 
boards of the barn was near falling, and he 
had better nail it. 1 will by and bye,” said 
he, Things about the farm looked as if * by 
and bye” folks lived there. Next morning the 
boys came running in with sad news. An un- 
ruly bull had torn off the board, and the cattle 
had supped and breakfasted on the white 
wheat, and old brindle, the best cow in the 
drove, was foundered so that she died. Now 


two nails worth a penny, and five minutes of 


time would have saved the life of old brindle. 
and the white wheat in the bargain A 
Stitch in time gayes nine,” 


It you! 
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Passing by my neighbor Nodwel’s the oth- 
er day, I saw that his wife had made a fine 
garden, and the early peas were shooting 
above the ground. “ It looks well” said I, 
“ neighbor—but there is a hole in the fence, 
which you had better mend, or the hogs will 
ruin your garden.”——I will“ by and bye” said 
he. Happening to go by there two days after, 
I was half deafened with the cry of “ Who-ee, 
who-ee—stu-boy, stu-boy”--a drove of hogs 
had come along, and while my neighbor was 
taking a nap, they had crawled through the 
broken fence and destroyed the labor of a week. 
“Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day”—Poor Richard says. P. D. 

— 

Matrimonial Maxims.—If you intend mar- 
rying for love, pay your addresses to the lady 
herself; if for legacies, court those who are 
to leave them; and if for connexion, court 
her family. 

If you know not what to do with yourself, 
marry the handsomest lady you can, upon the 
shortest acquaintance ; and if you donot find 
it out, she will teach you. 

— 

At a late fire in London, while the engines 
were discharging their contents against 2a 
house, an inscription on it beceme nearly ob- 
literated, “ By my sowl,” exclaimed a witty 
Irishman, in the crowd,“this is a gueer time 
for a joke.” And who is joking ?” growled 
one of the firemen, ‘ Why, don’t you see, 
honey, how ye are playing ufion words,” said 
Pat. 

ee 

Sheridan one day, meeting two royal dukes 
walking up St. James’ street, the youngest 
thus flippantly addressed him: “1 say, Sherry, 
we have just been discussing whether you are 
a greater fool or rogue; what is your own 
opinion, my boy?” Mr. Sheridan, having 
bowed and smiled at the compliment, took 
each of them by the arm, and instantly replied, 
“ Why faith, I believe I am between 60//,” 
Tt 
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SUMMARY. ‘ 


New Post-Office—A Post-Office has been lately es~ 
tablised at Hanover village, Oneida Co. by the name 
of Kirkland Post-Office. Levi Buckingham, P. M. 

The author of the * Pleasures of hope,’ bas been elec- 
ted to the situation of Lord Rector of the University ct 
Glasgow, and now has the pleasures of reality. 





MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening June 17th, by the Rev. Mr. Kings 
Vir. Isaac B, Gage, to Miss Ann Maria Carrique, all 
ol this city. 

Ou Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. King, Mr. 
Samuel D. Davenport of Worcester (Mass.) to Miss 
Mary 8. Freeland of this city. 

In Onondaga, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tay- 
lor, Wheeler ‘Truesdell, Esq. of Camillus, to Miss Lucy 
Jerome. 

DIED, 
At his residence, in Chatham, Columbia co, on tite 


LSist of May kash, Hosea Beebe, bsg. aged 16, 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


A SKETCH. 


I saw her in life’s early day— 

Her beart was light—her step was gay; 
And as she pass’d, her joyous eye, 

But told of youth’s hilarity :— 

And then her dark and glossy hair 

Fell on a neck as white and fair 

As is the snow which comes from high, 
When bleach’d beneath a wintry sky. 


Ah! me—it wasa gladsome sight, 

To see her on her bridal night ; 
When all were merry in the hall, 
Who join’d the nuptial festival :— 

J] saw her smile, and yet methought 
Beneath that smile a tear I caught ;— 
Yet she was glad and joyous then, 
But never was she glad again. 


Her lord was cruel and unkind, 
A man of stern, and austere mind; 
And as she saw each coming day, 
She pin’d her hours in grief away ; 
And sighd, and wept, and griev d alone 
O’er pangs to all the world unknown ; 
Until she died, o’erwhelm’d with care, 
The wretched victim of despair. Henry. 
— 
THE HALLOWED HOUR. 
The Sabbath, like Time’s angle, smiles, 
And hushed is earthly care ; 
And Labour now may leave its toils, 
And tread the courts of prayer ; 
No sound in festive hall is heard, 
Nor song in lady’s bower ; 
Peace and her sister Silence guard— 
Sure ‘tis the hallowed hour. 


Hallowed—but not if Pleasure’s dreams 
Still lull thy slumbering thought ; 

Let Heaven unveil its radiant beams, 
The closed eye heeds them not ; 

Nor, opened dost though grasp but earth, 
Its glory, gold and power ; 

The lute of love, the harp of mirth— 
Thou hast no hallowed hour. 


There’s nought can hallow time, but when 
*Tis hallowed in the breast ; 
Thou'rt blest—but thou must feel e’en then, 
That Heaven hath made thee blest.— 
Or say, though grief’s deep floods rush on, 
And clouds of sorrow lower, 
“QO, God ! thy will, not mine be done”— 
Then is the hallowed hour. CORNELIA. 
— 
Fornent Berrys, lodging ata friend's houce one night, 
deft the following stanzas in the room where he slept. 
Thou dread Pow’r who reign’st above ! 
I know thou wilt me hear, 
When for this scene of peace and love, 
J] make my pray’r sincere. 


The hoary sire—the mortal stroke, 
Long, long, be pleased to spare ; 
To bless his little filial flock, 


And show what good menare. 


She, who her lovely offspring eye 
With tender hopes and fears ; 
O bless her with a mother’s joys, 

But spare a mother’s tears! 


Their hope, their stay, their darling youth, 
In manhood’s dawning blush ; 

Bless him, thou God of love and truth, 
Upto a parent’s wish. 


The beauteous, seraph sister-band, 
With earnest tears I pray ; 

Thou know’st the snares on every hand, 
Guide thou their steps alway. 


When, soon or late, they reach that coast, 
On life’s rough ocean driven, 

May they rejoice, no wand’rer lost, 
A family in heaven. 





a ____ 


ENIGMMAS. 








“ And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
¢ Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Puzz_e 1.—Cloud. 

PuzzLE 1m.—Your name. 

NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 

I am a word of four letters, and am invisible while 
the sun shines—read me backwards and I am in the 
plural number ofa certain species of animals—transpose 
me and you will find that a great portion of mankind 
are dependant on me for their support—again transpose 
me and I am what sailors are sometimes called. 

Il. 

What science is that which, thoughit requires no 

study, is the least taught and practised of any? 





AGENTS FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Edward H. Barnard, $1,|/Person & Walton, Essex 
Green Street, N. York. Essex co. N. Y. 

Charles C. Mower, Albany,|Egbert Crossman, Ithica, 

Richard Alley, Troy. Thompkins co. 

B. Hine, Cairo, Greene co, |Amos Hunt, Northampton, 

Wm, M’Kinstry, Catskill. Montgomery co. 

Julius Bolles, Schenectady. Joseph J. Waldron, Pough- 

Thomas 8.Chase,Chatham.| keepsie. . 

Isaac Dubois, Kingston. Solomon Rogers, Sauquoit, 

R. S. Oliphant, Auburn, Oneida co. 

Moses Beecher, Batavia,|Charles T. Eldridge, Wind- 
Genesee co. N. Y. ham. 

T.Parsons &co. Watertown! Wm. H. Hawkins, Fall Riv- 
Jefferson co. er, R. 1. 

M. W. Mathews, Adams, |Jonas B. Gilson, 
Jefferson co. Worcester, Mass. 

J, Wallace, Amsterdam,!T. Bennett, Northampton, 
Montgomery co. Guy Loomis, Sheffield. 

J.P. & J. Van Sice, Jun. jAlfred Copeland, Hartford, 
Potsdam, St. Lawrence co| Conn. 

Chester Beale, Canaan 4' David Whiting, Bridgeport 
corners. Herman Chapin, New- 

H.S.Bancker Canandaigua.| Hartford. 

Wheeler Truesdell, Camil-| W. Waters, Williamsburg), 
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lius, Onondaga co. Clermont co. Ohio. 
| Philip Roof, Canajoharie,] Thomas Watson, Columbia 
Montgomery co. co. Georgia. 

|D. H. Marsh, Esperance,! 4nd the Post Masters and 

Scoharie co. Printers generally. 
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